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(iN CONTINUATION. ) 
CHAPTER FV. 
» 
ST. LUCIAN S DAY. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTER IV. 
From the High- Bailiff of Minnessingen. 

« WuoEver wants a good pointer, I will read- 
ily acknowledge, cannot be better served than 
by applying to you. Mr. Durass has scarcely 
Kis equal in the field, and I give you Philip full 


edit for being complete master of the art of 


training dogs, But does any one seek a tutor for 
_ his children, I warn him in this research to be 
aware of your good offices. 

“Woe is me! do | perpetually cry on ac- 
count of your Heidsheim gentlemen. God knows 


what strange vagaries have taken possession of 


his head, for I understand not a word about them. 
When I suppose my children diligently engaged 
in their studies, as I was compelled to be in my 

*outh, this hare-breined fellow, instcad of at 
tending to hic, hec, hoc, is rannimg about the for- 
est with them, helping them to make little huts 
of Jattice-work like bird-cages. ‘These are to rep- 
resent temples, and in the midst of each is raised 
an altar of turf; one of them is consecrated to 
virtue, another to history, another to wisdom, 
&e. &c, Each is surrounded with a hedge of rose- 
bushes, or something of the kind, while jessa- 
mine, woodbine, and other sweets twine them- 
selves with the interstices of the lattice. 

“ Mad enough ! and bad enough for my gar- 
den ! For this dolt of a tutor has i in my absence 
grubbed up all the flowers to plant them round 
his temples, till the whole place looks like the 
haunt of nothing but moles. I wonder he has 
not also brought tlie oaks and beeches from the 
forest to supply their place, and thus tumed the 
world completcly upside down. 

“T should have no objection to the play-thing, 

if he only carried the children to visit it every 
re by way of exercise ; for I think a walk good 
for their healths ; ; but then their books ought to 
be studied with double diligence at their return ; 
for as to what they learn in their huts going from 
one to the other, as if they had a mass to say in 
each, I consider that as equal to just nothing at 
all. Besides when he does pretend to be in- 
structing them, he is all the while amusing them 
with droll stories, commonly inventions of his 
own : his aim, he says, is to make them cheerful 
and happy, and. he does not doubt that they will 
by this method of education make giant strides in 
improvement, as if he were possessed of seven 
leagued boots. 
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“ But this won't do with me. I know very 
well that if children are taught to play at every 
thing, they will never do any thing but play all 
their lives; never have perseverance enough 
to bore through hard wood. When the least ex- 
ertion is required, they will see the mountains 
rising before them, w hich no: having sufficient 
resolution to attempt climbiag, they ‘will conse- 
quently gain nothing but empty heads and mon- 
strous bellies. In my time inings went on ina 
very different w ay. My tutor nsed to make 
learning such a task to me, that I had rather 
have wielded the woodman’s axe than opened a 
book. How did I execrate Latin, and how glad- 
ly would I have made a bonfire of Propria que 
maribus, Corderius, and the whole tribe of Seleta, 
sacres as well as profane J can’t say indeed that 
I have ever found Latin of much use to me in 
going through lif@ yet by this means I acquir- 
ed such habits of industry, ancd-such a taste for 
labour, that when afterwards I was obliged to 
drag on a heavy load of business, I bent my 
neck more easily to the yo! 


ZI assure you I should make short work with 
my Heide sheim emigrant, were he not protected 
by my wife, who, alas ! to own the truth, is not 
the second, but the first person in this house.— 
Indeed between ourselves I cuunot deny but that 
I am sadly hen-pecked. Yet what better can 
be expected, when an old g.vy-headed man like 
myself marries a sprightly: . vung woman of Lash- 
ion. Venus and Vulcan for that ! 


Among other fashionable humours of my 
wife’s, she Res lately taken to the study of phys- 
iognomy, in which our pedagogic genius is a 
great adept ; at least gives himself out as such; 
ter the fellow is as cunning as a fox, and seeing 
how matters stand in the house, thinks it more 
necessary to keep on a good footing with the 
mistress than with the master. He, ‘therefore, 
physiognomizes with her, while she in return 
philanthropizes with him ; and thus goes on the 
action and re-action of the wheels of my domes- 
tic machine, while, like the bell of the watch, I 
must patieutly and quietly hold my tongue till 
required by the surrounding mechanism to ) speak. 

“ I should however concern myself very little 
about the matter, if my wife, who seems sadly at 
a loss for something better to do, only physiog- 
nomized her neighbours ; but the thing does not 

stop here. Iler penetrating eye has lately been 
pleased to discover that our Frederick has the 
genuine nose of a minister of state, probably be- 

cause, she has a violent ambition to have one of 
her sons a great man about the Court. Now 
since he is the only one of my children whose 
education I have kept in my own hands to gov- 
ern and scold him at my pleasure, I am driven 


and goaded like the driving x of Jehu the son of 


Nimshi, to give up the boy to her management. 
Sige has plagued ime for several weeks*to enter 
into a a convention for an exchange between him 
and William ; and could I be certain of purchas- 
ing by this sacrifice the dearest thing in the 











world, domestic peace, I know not but I might 
even be tempted to yield to her, notwithsta nding 
the boy being the very image of myseif, is my 
particular fav: yurite, and that I have oiten sworn 
he should be formed and fashioned by my ovn 
hands, or I could not lie me down to sleep in 
peace. The patriarch Jacob had twelve sons by 
four wives, and this plurality of the latter might 
now and then occasion him a matrimonial rub, 
yet as he had not a philanthropic tutor in his 
house, the education of his numerous offspring 
did not create him half the trouble and anxiety 
that I have experienced with that of my com- 
paratively small family. 

«Thus you see plainly that this neoteric tu- 
tor this Wigand, whom I took into my service 
entirely at your recommendation, is the prime 
cause of all the mischief. I must .beg of you 
therefore to take some measures to free me from 
such a disturber of domestic peace, and send him 
back again ad locum unde. But the affair must 
be so managed as to prevent my wife’s having 
the least suspicion that | am any way concerned 
init. This obligation I shall consider as of far 
greater importance than did Goetz yon Berlichii- 
een formerly re gard any service perfermed for 


| him by his knights.” 


ANSWER. 

« The German nation is in our days afflicted 
by two sorts of pestilence, and it is diffieult to 
pronounce which a5 the most calamitous. The 
first is the murrain among ihe catile, agains: 
which no specific of sovereign efficacy has. ye! 
been found, although many a doctor has arisen 
engaging by an electuary, a ball, or an injection, 
to eflect a cure. The other is the pestilence of 
education, the true method of which, according 
to our present race of systematisers, was totally 
misunderstood by our ancestors, and is only now 
proughy to light. 

“After a along train of bunglers, who in vain 
sought to stop this contagion, or at least to turn 
the disease into such a channel that, instead of 
being a public calamity, it might be renderéd of 
public utility, the philanthropic physician Base- 
dow arose and endeavoured by his palliative to 
obtain this desirable object, For however the 
world may suppose that he first created the dis- 
ease, in order afterwards to administer the cure, 
it is a certain fact that the German nation had 
been infected with the education fever long be- 
fore the name of Basedow was known. He, see- 
ing what evil consequences might arise from the 
farther spreading of the céntagion, erected his 
hospital as a resort for all who were bitten by 
the educationizing-worm ; and because the med- 
icine he offered had the recommendation of nov- 
elty, he was soon surrounded by a multitude of 
followers. But since he neglected to apply for 
his Majesty’s, reyal letters patent, establishing 
him as the only legal administrator to this dis- 
ease, others soon began also to put forth their ar- 
cana. ‘These he was of too peaceable and un- 
offending a nature te interrupt, and he theretore 
suffered ‘them to cook their salves and plasters un- 
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molested, nay even gave some of them indentures, 
as if they had served an apprenticeship with him. 

“ Of this number was Doctor Bahrdt, who, by 
means of only a ten days communication with 
his master, was transformed from a mere block- 
head, to a man of taste and learning ; as was af- 
wards this same Wigand, of whom you complain, 
by the like term of acquaintance with Doctor 
Bahrdt. Neither however must be considered 
consequently as ignorant pretenders, but rather 
as extraordinary geniuses ; for a genius, as you 
must well know, does not go on slowly step by 
step, weighing every idea, before he adopts it, in 
the nice balance of false and true, but pursues 
his course with a rapidity that defies all obsta- 
cles, flying as it were upon the wings of the 
storm. Diligence is a term wholly unknown to 
him, andordinary knowledge gives him the most 
inveterate nausea. 

“Inthe next place, since in our days, love, 
the small-pox, and the distemper among the cat- 
tle, have all been successfully brought under the 
power of inoculation, whence the happiest con- 
sequences have resuited ; in like manner the in- 
fection of pedagogy may very probably soon be 
communicated in amanner somewhat similar, 
though much more easy, since here no incision 
would be necessary, for the purpose might be 
fully answered by evaporation alone. 

“ Leave the ordering of every thing then to 
your domestic Esculapius, rely upon his talents 
and mode of education, and all will go well. It 
is a bad thing fur your children to be often 
changing their tutor, for what one builds up, is 
pulled down, by another ; and when all comes 
to all, it is mach the same with every different 
system of education ; great cry, but little wool. 
That glorious investigator of mankind Lavater, 
who is not otherwise disaffected to the philan- 
thropinian system, says very riglitly that the 
great object of education is not so much to instil 
into the mind, as to bring forth what is conceal- 
ed there already. It appears to me, that the 
matter may be well illustrated by supposiug a 
man taking a long string of yarn for the purpose 
of making it into a skein, it signifies not at which 
end he begins, either way the thread follows, and 
the end is obtained. But shouid one begin at 
one end, and another at the other, the whole 
would be entangled, and the thread musi be of- 
ten broken and tied together again, which would 
occasion much trouble and vexation. 

** You, my dear friend (1 speak with freedom) 
are yourself not a little infected with the disease 
of education, as indeed mustvalmost inevitably be 
the case with an affecionate father. But the evjl 
has been so long fixed in your habit, that it ts 
become a chronical malady, which cannot be 
reached by medicine, If Wigand’s manceuvres 
displease you, merely because you were not your- 
self modelled in the same way, I would wish you 
to reflect, that since within the last thirty years 
a wonderful progress in improvement has been 
made in various sciences, why not also in that of 
education? Many very tearned men, even the 
Berlin critics themselves,* consider the matter in 


the same light, and clap and applaud the new | 


philanthropinian system, while they endeavour 
to hiss the old school regime off the stage. 
“And here, since upon your account I have 


* Nicolai, and his coadjutors. in the celebrated peri- 
odical work, Dig ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE BIBLIOTUEK. 
Trauslator, 











this matter very greatly at heart, I cannot for- 
bear quoting a passage from these celebrated 
critics much to the purpose. ‘“ Think,” say 
they, “ of a canary-bird, with his wing cut, 
his eyes burned out, and fastened by a little 
chain to his leg, to draw his food and water up 
in a cup, and here you have the symbol of one 
of the common race of men, educated in a cqm- 
mon way. But thmk of another canary-bird, 
fastened indeed by a chain, but with the full use 
of his eyes ahd wings, who is suffered to fly about 
the room, and use the powers he possesses to the 
utmost that the limits of his chain will permit, 
and you have the symbol of a man educated on 
the new system, and not of an every day kind.. 
Which is in the best situation ?” 


« Thus much, my good friend, by way of a- 
pology for Wigand, and his philanthropic meth- 
od of education, And now one thing by the 
bye, onthe subject of the canary-birds. I have 
a breeding cage, and have endeavoured so to train 
my birds, that I might with safety put many 
links to their chains when I suffer them to fly out, 
or even allow them free ingress and egress with- 
out any restaint whatever ; but in this I have 
not yet succeeded, and Philip says it is impossi- 
ble ; this however I deny, for every thing is 
possible that can be done. And if the philan- 
thropists have not yet done all that is possible ; 
if the ball has not reached the boundary at 
which it was aimed, thus musch at least must be 
allowed, that the old system of education will 
bear no comparison whatever with the new, | 

“ As to what you say with regard to Jacob, 
and the discipline established ainang his children, 
I answer, happy had it been for them if they had 
been trained by a philanthropic tutor. You per- 
haps are not awmre how faulty Jaceb’s system of 
ecacation was m the very essence, and the ven- 
erable patriarch hay been properly chastised for 
ii by the reformers of these days. ‘“ Jacob’s 
conduct towards his children,” says one of them, 
“ was radically faulty; for inasmuch as he spoiled 
Joseph, merely from his superior affection to his 
mother, as he clothed him better, and made him 
lord over his brethren, he was himself guilty of 
all the envy and hatred thus excited towards him. 
Nor was Joseph sensible to, and grateful for, his 
father’s tenderness, since in his prosperity in. E- 
gypt he entirely fergot him, and after treating 
his brothers with great severity, even required 
3enjamin, his father’s remaining darling, to be 
brought before hima, ere he would grant the sup- 
plies wanted for the general support of the fam- 
ily.” 

“ Thus far my author. This is droll enough, 
but I cannot however think it difficult to prove, 
that Jacob’s system of education was in real- 
ity, very defective, when compared with that 


| practised at the Dessau academy; and that sup- 


posing the patriarch had lived within reach of a 
philanthropinum, he would have done much bet- 
ter to send the males of his family thither one 
and ajl, rather than have retained their education 
in his own hands, since he seems my friend, to 
have been even as little qualified for the task as 
thyself. Let Wigand, then, still held your chil- 
cren’s leading-strings, it will be much for their 
advantage ; his heart is sound, and his headefar 
from empty. The moment I saw him, I was con- 
vinced of his understanding ; it was impressed 
on his forhead, it sparkled in his eyes, and de- 








scended thence in a direct line down to the roots 





of his nose. What pleased me particularly in 
the fellow was the keenness of his physognomi- 
caleye. I felt his pulse a little upon that sub- 
ject, and soon perceived that he could read the 
human countenance with as much facility, as 
Matthias the schoolmaster, reads the notes in the 
hymn-book. And if he does see in the contour 
of one of your sons, the future minister of state, 
this is no act of treason for which. he deserves 
eternal banishment. 

« But if Wigand be right in his opinion, the 
tad cannot possibly be, as you say, your perfect 
resemblance ; since neither the form of your 
face, my good friend, or of my own, would cut 
much figure in the cabinet ; nor has it indeed 
ever entered into our heads, as it did into that of 
Master Jobson the shoemaker, that we are qual- 
ified to new sole the state. 

‘«‘ T live in the hope that my letter will set all 
to rights in your bosom, and reconcile you to 
continuing Mr. Wigard in his post. . Should it 
not prove thus fortunate, be so obliging as to in- 
form me, and we will then consult how the mat- 
ter may be settled in a different way.” 


oo, Fo aio thy ame capes = 
POWER OF POETRY. 


Porerry or Music ; which of the two possesses 
the most powerful influence on man? It is diffi- 
cult to decide upon the superiority of either. It 
is known what prodigies were wrought by tlic 
latter under the fingers of Orpheus and Amphi- 
on, and the powerful effects which it produced 
through the organ of Tyrteeus. Neither are the 
vast projects to which the poetry of Homer in- 
cited the young King of Macedon forgotten.— 
The following anecdote of an occurrence which 
happened about five years ago, proves the influ.” 
ence of the beautiful poems of Tasso, the Homer 
of Italy. 

A young lady, from the ngighbourhood of Al- 
exandria, belonging to a family of distinction, 
had devoted herself to tie study of Tasso, whose 
“« Jerusalem delivered” she had entirely by heart. 
Such was her taste for this Poet, and so far had 
she identified herself with his heroines, that she 
aiternately believed herself to be Sophronia brav- 
ing the fury of Aladius ; Clorinda contending 
with Tancred ; or Herminia penetrating, during 
the night the camp of the christians. She re- 
garded these adventures as natural, and was dis- 
posed to imitate them. 

An opportunity soon occurred ; the Italian 
hearkens to the addresses of a young gentleman, 
who is extremely anxious to marry her, but 
whose father from motives of interest, opposes his 
wishes. ‘The young man, obliged to yield to the 
will of his father, a friend to the French party, 
enters into the service, and joins the armiy of re- 
serve, after leavmg a farewel letter to his mis- 
tress. The father intercepts the letter. The 
young lady, hearing of the departure or her lov- 
er without receiving one line of consolation from 
him, considers herseif as neglected. The idea 
ef not being loved atticis her heart, and troubles 


| her understanding ; she consults the heroines of 


Tasso. What would the tender Herminia have 
done, thus abandoned ? She would have followed 
her unfeeling lover to the army 3 she would have 
lavished her own days to save those of the in- 
grate, and to convince him of the truth of her 
passion ; Such is the part she determines on ta- 
king. She wins over an old servant of the fami. 
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ly ; sets out with him ; goes straight to the 
French camp ; shews her brother’s papers, which 
she had taken out of his portfolio ; joms the 
crowd of Italians who came to the army of the 
Republic ; and, under her brother’s name, gains 
a flattering reception. 

Confounded with the crowd of soldiers, she 
contemplates her lover ; follows him every where 
with her eyes, and believes. herself far from his 
thoughts, when she sees him joining in the pleas- 
ures of the other officers, and preparing for the 
great battle which was fought a few days after 
on the plains of Maringo. 

The girl, actually believing herself to be Clo- 
rinda, appeared determined to join in the com- 
bat, for she belonged to a detachment command- 
ed by her lover himself, and charged with the 
defence of a post on the side of Villa-delfaro ; 
but her brother, having traced her to the army, 
came on the following morning to reclaim his 
sister and the papers, on the faith of which she 
jhad been enrolled. The father was so much 


/ touched with this extraordinary display of love, 
, thiat he gaye ‘his consent to the marriage. 


[PARIS PAPER. ] 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF MEMORY. 


oo 


Macutasscni, born at Florence in the year 
1633, was distinguished for the extent of his 
memory. His parents were of so low and mean 
a rank, that they were satisfied when they got 
him into the service of a man who sold herbs and 
fruit. He had neyer learned to read, and yet he 
was perpetually peering ever the leaves of old 
books that were used as waste-paper in his mas- 
ter’s shop. A bookseller, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhoed, and who had often observed this, and 
knew the boy could not read, asked him one day 
what he meant by staring so much on printed 
paper? He replied that he did not know how it 
came, but that he loved it of all things ; that-he 
was very uneasy in the business he was in,. and 
should be the happiest person in the world if he 
could live with him who had so many books a- 
bout him. ‘The bookseller was astonished, yet 
pleased with the answer, and at last told him that 
he should take him into his shop if his master 
would part with him. Young Magliabechi thank- 
ed him with tears of joy in his eyes, and his hap- 
piness was highly increased when his master, on 
a request from the bookseller, gave him leave to 
go where he pleased. He therefore entered on 
his new business, and had not been long in it be- 
fore he could find any book that was asked for as 
readily as the bookseller himse!f. Some time af- 
ter this he learned to read, and when he had 
done so, he was a!ways reading when he could. 

He seems not to have applied to any partieu- 
lar study ; a tasie for reading was his ruling pas- 
sion, and a prodigious memory his greatest tal- 
ent. He read every book almost indifferently 
that happened to come into his hands. He read 
them with surprising quickness, and yet not only 
retained the sense of what he read, but often all 
the words, and the very manner of spelling them, 
if there was any thing peculiar of that kind in 
any author. 

His extraordinary application soon recom- 
mended him to Exmini and Marini, bbrarians to 
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the Grand Duke of Tuscany. By them he was 
introduced into the conversations of the learned, 
and made known at court. He then began to be 
looked upon every where as a prodigy, and par- 
ticularly for his vast and unbounded memory. 


It is said that a trial was made of the force of 
his memory, which, if true is very amazing. A 
gentleman at Florence, who had witten a piece 
which was to be printed, had lent the manuscript 
to Magliabechi, and some time after it had been 
returned with thanks, came to him again with a 
melancholy face, and told him of some pretended 
accident, by which he said he had lost his man- 
uscript. ‘The ‘author seemed almost inconsolable 
for the loss of his work, and intreated Maglia- 
bechi, whose character for remembering what he 
had read was always very great, to try to recol- 
lect as much of it as he possibly could, and write 
it down for him against his next visit. Maglia- 
bechi assured him that he would ; and, on set- 
ting about it, wrote down the whole manuscript 
without missing a word, or even varying in the 
spelling. 

By treasuring up every thing he read in so 
strange a manner, or at least the subject, and all! 
the principal parts of all the books he ran over, 
his head became at last, as one of his acquaint- 
ance expressed it. “ An universal index of both 
titles and matter.” 

By this time, Magliabechi was become so fa- 
mous for the vast extent of his reading, and _ his 
amazing retention of what he read, that it was 
common for the learned to consult him when 
they were writing on any subject. He could tell 
them not only who had professedly treated on 
their subject, but such also as had treated on it 
accidentally in writing on others, both which he 
did with the greatest exactness ; naming the au- 
thor, the book, the words, and often the very 
number of the page in which they were inserted. 
He did this so often, so readily, and so‘exactly, 
that he came at last to be looked upon as an or- 
acle for the ready and full answers that he gave 
to all questions which were proposed to him, in 
any faculty or science. 

His great eminence in this way, and his exten- 
sive knowledge of books, induced the grand 
Duke, Cosmo III. to do him the honour of mak- 
ing him his librarian. At the same time he had 
the keeping of the books of Leopoldo and Fran- 
cesco Maria, the two Cardinals of Tuscany, and 
yet all this did notsatisfy his insatiate appetite. 
‘Lo read such a vast number of books as he did, 
he made use of a very extraordinary method.— 
When a book first came into his hands, he wou!d 
look the title page all over, dip here and there in 
the preface and advertisements,. if there were 
any, and then cast his eyes on each.of the divi- 
sions, the diflerent sections or chapters, and then 
he would be able for ever to know what the book 
contained ; for he remembered as steadily as he 
conceived rapidly, | 

After he had taken to this way of reading, a priest, 
who had composed a panegyric upon one of his 
favourite saints, brought it to Magliabechi as a 
present. He read it over in the before-menuon- 
ed way, and then thanked him very kindly for 
his excellent treatise. ‘The author, in some pain, 
asked him whether that was all he intended to 
read of his book. Magliabechi cooly answered 
yes, for I know very weil every thing that is in 
it. Magiiabechi had a local memory too, of the 














places where every book stood, and seems to have & 
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carried this father than merely in regard to col- 
lections of books with which he was personally 
acquainted. One day the grand Duke sent for 
him after he was his librarian, to ask him wheth- 
er he could get a book that was particularly 
scarce. No, sir, answered Magliabechi it is im- 
possible, for there is but one in the world ; that 
is in the.Grand Signior’s library at Constantino- 
ple, and is the seventh book on the second shelf 
on the right hand as you go in. 

Though Magliabechi lived so sedentary a life, 
with intense and almost perpetual application to 
books, he attained to a good old age. He died 
in his eighty-first year, on the 14th of July, 1714. 
By his will he left a very fine library of his own 
collection for the use of the public, with a fund 
to maintain it, and whatever should remain over 
to the poor. 

‘He never married, and was quite negligent, or 
rather slovenly, in his dress. His appearance 
was such as must have been far from engaging 
the affection ofa lady, had he addressed himself 
to any, and his face in particular, as appears by 
the several representations of him, whether in 
busts, medals, pictures, or prints would rather 
have prejudiced his suit than advancad it. He 
received his friends, and those who came to con- 
sult him in any points of literature, in a civil and 
obliging manner ; though in general he had al- 
most the air of a savage, and even affected it ; 
together with a cynical or contemptuous smile 
= scarcely rendered his look the more agree- 
able. 

In his manner of living he affected the charac« 
ter of Diogenes: three hard eggs and a draught 
or two of water were his usual repast. ‘Those 
wko went to see him usually -found him lolling 
in a sort of fixed wooden cradle, with a multitude 
of books, some thrown in heaps and others scat- 
tered about the floor all round him, and this cra- 
die, er bed, was attached to the nearest piles of 
books by a number of cobwebs. At their en- 
trance, he commonly cried out.to them not to 
hurt his spiders. 


eisai fs =-— 
ECCENTRICK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Under this head having often amused our readers and 
ourselves with curious articles at the expense of English 
or American advertisers, we shall now publish some od- 
cities of this nature from the French Journals, At Par- 
is, we are-assured, on the respectable authority of Mr. 
Pinkerton, that there are three or four offices ror mar- 
riaGEs 3 and large sheets are pasted up in public places, 
containing advertisements to this effect. 


. 


[Port Foro. } 


“The mother of two charming children, a boy 
and a girl, to whom she has given a good cduca- 
tion, now drawing near the term of life, wishes 
before that period to see them joined im the holy 
bonds of matrimony, but chiefly the young lady, 
for whom she wishes to find a husband of char- 
acter ; and a batchelor would be preferred, be- 
twecn the age of thirty and forty, of a mild and 
religious turn, irreproachable conduct, and an in- 
come between four and ‘five thousand francs a 
year. ‘The lady is twenty-four years of age, of 
an elegant person and agreeable countenance, 
and a*serious and solid character. Her fortune 
consists in thirty-six thousand francs of patrimo- 
nial inheritance, free of @ll debts ; with almost 
as much more on the death of her mother. The 
son is five years older, with an equal fortune, and 
an honourable situation,” 

















« An amiable lady, entering into the autumn 
of her age, of a lively disposition, good educa- 
tion, and irreproachable manners; now at the 
head of an establishment adapted to her sex, and 
worth between twenty-five and thirty thousand 
francs ; wishes to marry a bachelor.aged between 
forty and fifty, with a revenue between three 
and four thousand francs, health, and good mor- 
als.” 


ee 


“ A lady of twenty-seven years of age, of ir- | 


reproachable conduct, and an education above 
her situation in life, which, without being un- 


happy, nevertheless obliges her to have recourse 


to her talents for a decent subsistence, yet, hav- 
ing withai, some neat furniture; and some sparings 
from her grains, desires to unite her destiny by 


—t . 
the religious bonds of matrimony to that of a man 


of sense, of a mild character, who has some em- 
ployment or trade, independent of a wite. 


« A young lady, in the spring of her age, liv- | 
ang with her father who has no other chiid, de- | 
sires to be united in marriage to a batcielor of | 


mature age, who unites a decent income to a per- 
son full of health. ‘The lady is of most agreea- 
ble appearance, and possesses, in the second de- 
gree of perfection, vocal and instrumental musick. 
ter father will leave her an income of between 
two and three thousand francs.” 


« A lady aged thirty, without father or mother, 
mistress of a fortune of two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, consisting in three mheritances, 
mm the most agreeable of which she dwells, nine 
feagues from Paris, on the banks of the Seine, 
wishes to be united to a batchelor, of an extreme- 
Ty mild and polite character, capable of attach- 
ment and attentions to a woman of whom Nature 
has neglected the personal attractions, and has 
even afflicted with deafness, but endowed with a 
feeling soul and a generous spirit. Nor would 
she propose, in contracting the sacred bonds of 
marriage, to purchase the complaisance and cares 
of her husband, but would only ally herself with 
one who could prove a decent existence, a dis- 
tinguished family, and education more solid than 
drilliant, morals, and religion, of an age.between 
thirty-five and forty-five.” 


“ A lady aged thirty-two, but who mightspass 
for twenty-seven, having a plump and fresh per- 
son, a widow without children, with education, 
morals, and possessing some agreeable talents, 
desires to be united to a batchelor aged between 
thirty-five and forty-two, of a tolerable exteri- 
our, and good health, with at least five thousand 
trancs of patrimonial income in the neighboar- 
hood of Paris. This lady, not liking the climate 
where an honourable employment fixed her late 


husband, has since realized her fortune, which a- | 


mounts to one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
Srancs, which she means to lay out in lands.” 


sesh a 
George Villiers Duke of Buckingham, being 
present at the representation of one of Dryden’s 
pieces of heroic nonsense, where a lover says 
_ The wound is great, because it is so small ! 
Instantly exclaim’d— 


Then ’twould be greater, were it none at all ! 


—_ 


The permanency of most fricudships depends upon the 
continuity of good fortune, 








His | 


age would be a matter of complete indilicrence.’’ | 
se COR Pes an | «ual dervve happiness from the endearmenis we bestow 
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Orviainal portrp, 


~ FOR THE MIRROR. 


Mr. Entrtor. 

r ? ° } * . - 

The jollowing little poem was written at the re- 
quest of a Wrirnn; whose gratification would probably 
be increased, by its publacuiipn in your Muscellany. If 


thercfore it passes through the ordeal of your judgment, | 


with approbuiion, vou are af liberty to place it in some 
retired nook of your Mirror. 
vy , a . 
Lhose of your readers endued with 
** Souls of more delicate kind 
Who wear the se:t sense of the mind” 


will T am sure be struck with the beauty, truth, and 
desicacy of the following sentiment, and ats application 
lo the sulnecé of the Poem. 

“Tile ULART WANTS SOMETHING TO“SE KIND TO. 


It consoles us for the loss of society to see even an an- 


upon it. The simplicity of this truth, says an elegant 
moralist, in no manner -duninishes from its elo- 
quence. 

_ With an apology if necessary for the prolixity of my 
ntroductwn 

I remain yours 
«“ H. ” 
sie 
LINES 
On the Death of a favourite 


Canarp Wird, 


Mourn, mourn, ye Songsiers of the verdant mead, 
The sweetest warbler of Canaria’s dead ! 

Ye blushing roses breathe your soft perfume, 
Waft it bland zephyr, o’er its humble tomb. 


From foreign climes, the tuneful strp was led 
Where Plantains weve, and spicy Citrons spread ; 
Where spring eternal, paints the Groves with green, 
And surl¥ Boreal’s biasts are never seen. 


Far, far, from flow’ry Isle, from fragrant grove, 
From tender friends, and object of its love, 

A mournful captive to Columbia’s shore, 

To view its friends, and much lov’d mate no more, 


Yet e’en poor sinp, in this cold wintry sphere, 
Where not a leaf is seen for half the year, 

Thou found’st a heart, warm, gen’rous as thy land, 
And xindest treatment from a gentle hand. 


May choicest blessings on that mortal rest, 
Whose glowing heart expands with joy and love, 
To press a sorrowing being to the breast, 


To sooth its grief, and every care remove, 


Ten years fond sien, thy notes had charm’d her ear, 
With music ever varied, ever dear, 

What now alas, can ere thy place supply, 

Ah ! hardest fate, that those we love must die ! 


' And when by future grief her heart’s distress’d, 
} : 


What voice shal! calm the troubles of her breast, 
Warble chy soothing accents in her ear, 
And stop the course of many a bitter tear ? 


Still, spirit still thy former mistress love, 


And flutter near her, wheresoe’er she rove ; 


Teach her like thee, resign’d to heav’n’s decrees, 


Tho’ cares oppress, to sing the song of praise. 


Melodious warblers of eachshady greve, 
Come tune your little throats to grief and love, 


y. 











Account of the extraordinary 
HUMMING BIRD. 
OSE Ye Be 
THE Hgmming Bird is to be met with in no coun- 
try but America, and may be looked @pon as one of 
nature’s master-pieces, not only on account of its 


beauty, but of its manner of life, and the mimuteness 
of its parts: though the dimensions of it do not exe 


| ceed the buik of a large fly, yet the plumage of it 


strikes the eye in the most agreeable manner, and 
glows with ail the colours of the rainbows His neck 
is dyed with such a blushing red, that it is frequeutly 
mistaxen fura ruby. The belly, and down beneath 
the wings, are as yellow as gold, and its green thighs 
surpass the emerald: its feet and bill have as fine a 
gloss, aud are as black as ebony: its eyes appear 
lise two oval diamonds, resembling in colour, the 
most polished steel ; and its head a lively.green, with 
an intermiature of gold, the lustre whereof is beyond 
expression. The males have a little tuft.er tossel on 
their heads, in which all the beauteous colours that 
shine so conspicuous throughout the whole are assem< 
bled and concentrated. Lhese birds fly withsuch a 
velocity, that one may more properly be said to hear, 
than see them. Their principal sustenance, as we are 
informed, are the dews and juices of the most fr at 
flowers. These they extract with their little toutes, 
wlich are much longer than their bills. “This littie in- 
strument performs the othce of a trunk, which they 
co.atract at pleasuse, and infold within their beaks, as 
in a case or scabbard. ‘This beak, though no larger 
than a fine needie, renders them formidable even to 
the large birds there called grosbegs, who make it 
their nest: it, however, their dam, who is a little he- 
roine, happens to spy one of these cowitrdty invaders, 
he thes before her, and cries with ail his might, as 
dreading to feel the weight of her just resentment. 
The humnung-bird closely pursues hun ; and if she 
once overtakes him, lays fast hold of him with her lit- 
tle talons, under his wing, and wounds him with her 
pointed beak to that degree, that he is obliged to des 
cline the combat, and submit te her superior power, 


: 1 Sie Sees Fe 


Claude Sanguin, a French poet, who died at the close 
of the last century, havng had his house consumed 
by lightning, sent the foliowing ingenious card toe 
Lewis XIV. on the occasion. 

TO engage in you matters belongs not to me, 

This, Sire, inexcusable freedom would he ; 

But yet, when reviewing my miseries past, 

Of your majesty’s income, the total I cast ; 

All counted, (I’ve still the remembrance quite clear) 

Your revenue’s one hundred millions a year ; 

Hence one hundred thousand per day in your power, 

Divided, brings four thousand crowns to each hour ; 

To answer the calls of my present distress, 

Which lightning has caus’d in my country recess, 

May | be allow’d to request, noble Sire, 

Of your time fifteen minutes, before I expire. 


The Monarch at once felt the delicacy of the Poet's 
verses, and the distress of kis situation, ane cheerfully 
ordered him the ove THOUSAND crowns, the object of his 
petition. 

rE 

4 V0 poeticai producuons by a young LADY are re- 
ceived. 
cen SST 

iExerata of last Mirror.] In the last verse of the Cot- 
taze in the Grove, 4th line, instead of “ Then, we leave,” 
read, Then, when we leave &c. In the last column of 
the last page, first line, instead of “ An Worcester,” 
read, At Worcesier. 
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